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Message from Bedlam: The Taft machine (at this moment of writing) has run into obstacles in the 
tumultuous livestock arena, not to mention in the deafening atmosphere of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, center 
of candidates’ headquarters. 


The Chicago story, of course, is not the story of a Taft steamroller. It is the story of an Adminis- 
tration steamroller camouflaged as GOP, on which General Eisenhower perhaps unknowingly has mounted. 


Hence the big question at Chicago is not a Southern delegation “steal”. It is the question whether 
or not the GOP will become de facto an arm of a permanent Democratic Administration. The battle here 
is something like one of those European political imbroglios in which the Communists infiltrate and take 
over a local Democratic Party. That Party emerges from a crucial convention with its precious (preci- 
ous to the Communists for propaganda purposes) title intact but actually under complete control of 
Moscow. (At this moment the blaring of an Ike loudspeaker crashes through the window while the 
tramp, tramp of weary delegates’ feet comes incessantly through the transom of the hotel room.) 


As in the European scene, massive propaganda assists the fifth columnists. Taft people had feared 
a propaganda blitz at the time of Ike’s return from Europe. It seemed to fail at Abilene. But the network 
set up for the blitz really swung into action over the issue of Southern delegates. In a thousand places 
the network blared its falsifications of the issue, so that local politicos feeling public pressure hesitated 
while Taft maneuvered for delegates. The Ike network threw a scare into said delegates which literally 
split their ears. When Taft offered a decent compromise of the dispute, Lodge refused with the rude- 
ness of Nam IL at Panmunjom. 


All this, of course, was initially powered and fuelled by the 80 billion dollar Democratic Admin- 
istration, but ere long Administration columnists (well-schooled in totalitarian propaganda techniques 
from long and tender acquaintance with Roosevelt and Truman), together with Wall Streeters anxious for 
a cut in global Federal spending, took over. For months the big money from New York has been flow- 
ing into the Eisenhower movements’ coffers. The other day, the one man in position to know informed 
us that presidents of every big bank in New York save one are behind the General. The sum of $125,000 


was paid for one television show. 


A pressure-on-delegates campaign via local banks and important local persons (reminiscent of the 
Willkie blitz) is being carried on. The publisher of a Chicago paper told us that the Ike crowd had 
placed $15,000 worth of advertisements with him in the past week. A printer here remarked to us 
that his shop is clogged with orders for Eisenhower material to be sent to delegates’ hotel rooms. And 
so forth. And so today while delegates fumble with the words “MacArthur”, “Party Harmony”, “Com- 
promise”, the clangor swamps all. Afterward this picture will be something to ponder. 


Two Lady Delegates: A Taft delegate, a practising lawyer from a Western town, is fifty-five years 
old. She has been acquainted with politics for nearly thirty years. Clad in a department store print dress, 
picked up at random while she was thinking about something else, this woman with flushed face, per- 
spiring in the Chicago heat, might serve as a picture of the worried and harassed American middle class. 
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Not an intellectual, she is an alert, intelligent working woman who earns her living arguing cases, 
She knows New Deal law and government from first hand experience. She knows that the life she has 
led and wants to lead is fading out. To her, Taft is the last hope. 


She is no fool; she knows that Taft doesn’t hanker after the days of McKinley, she knows you can 
never go back. Her hope is that Taft can perhaps deflect the United States a little from the downward 
slope toward a deadly collectivist world, periodically erupting in dreary, hopeless and bloody revolts, 
She hopes that Taft can somehow salvage for her country some of the middle class immunities and as- 
surances that were once the national pride. 


Just how Taft will do this she does not know, but she believes that he will manfully try and that 
he is the only person in the country who will try. 


She isn’t worried about foreign policy. It’s too late for such worries. If Taft decides that it is 
best to extend the Monroe Doctrine to the Yangtze or the Zambesi, she will follow because she believes 
that he is going to the Yangtze or the Zambesi for American reasons and no other. 


_ She desperately wants the Taft Republicans not only to cinch the nomination, but to win the election. 
She knows you’ve got to have the votes. She knows that during the past twenty years the Administration 
has bought great chunks of the working class, and the middle class too, with handouts from a Treasury 
that once was subject only to raids by high tariff experts and the G.A.R. She knows that the working 
classes have got a vested interest in the taxpayer’s dollar now, however shaky an interest it may be in 
these inflationary times. Lots of these hate the Korean War, hate the Reds, hate the Democrats for nu- 
merous reasons, but they love handouts and the Democrats have provided the handouts. 


How much handout must the Republicans promise? Now, this lady delegate struggles with her 
conscience, her feelings and her convictions. She knows where she stands, she’s got a clear idea of 
where the general trend will land us in ten years if there isn’t some shift in direction. She yearns to 
declare herself and plant her flag openly, yet fears that if she does her side may lose all. 


She strains at the seams as she strives to be tactful with Eisenhower delegates, but there is murder 
in her heart. Why should this interloper, at the last minute, bust in and threaten to ruin what may be 
the last opportunity for Republican success? Eisenhower as a General was fine, as a candidate he means 
disaster. She distrusts him as some kind of charming egotist, an irresponsible who will fritter away 
her country’s assets in varous foreign adventures supposed to lead to some kind of world harmony that 
is just about as near as the millenium. 


Was it for this that she put herself through law school, saved her money, did right by her neighbor 
and cut no more corners than were absolutely necessary? Taft will raise a standard to which the honest, 
who talk her sort of language, may repair. She knows that there are millions who feel the way she does. 
Is there a just God? Then let Him work His will... NOW! 


__ The Eisenhower delegate, about fifty-five also, lives with her husband and two daughters about 
sixty miles from New York. Slim, freckled and sandy-haired, she was a finishing school favorite long 
ago. . She is a member of the Foreign Policy Association and, at one time or another, has had stimu- 
lating conversations with Jimmy Sheean, John Gunther and Joe Barnes. She feels that Senator McCarthy 
is a blot on the Republican escutcheon. Although she is tactful with Taft delegates, she dreads them 
and dreads their power. They are so, well, “commonplace”. They are “parochial”. They just don’t 
realize that the United States has “responsibilities” now and must lead the van of civilization. “Of 
course, I ought not to say this, but Truman was right about the dinosaur wing. Isn’t there some way 
wé can free ourselves of the drag of these small town misfits? Oh, yes, I know they’re worthy, but they 
just don’t realize. How interesting it is that General Eisenhower, though raised in Kansas, escaped 
these’ narrowing, in-growing influences. And his mother one of Jehovah’s Witnesses, too! Quaint, isn’t 
it,iand somehow charming. But then, there was West Point and the War and his wonderful associa- 
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tions. You know how it is. How I wish it were all over. If Ike wins, and of course he will, won't he, 
I shall be awfully busy this summer. I just don’t think Pll go to the Vineyard at all. You’re ever 
so welcome to the use of the tennis court if you want it.” 


Gestapo Methods: From the Los Angeles Daily Record — which is a publication devoted to legal mat- 
ters — we learn that during the last year an average of 28 foreclosures a month had been executed in 
favor of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the city of Los Angeles. ; 


When the agents of the Bureau have reason to believe that a citizen has evaded payment of his in- 
come taxes, or has been delinquent in the collection of withholding taxes, they apply to the courts for 
a lien on the citizen’s property. Under the law, the application must be automatically granted; there 
js neither notice, trial nor hearing. The only recourse of the citizen is to put up a bond for twice the 
amount claimed by the Bureau, which amount includes interest and penalties, so that his property may 


be released pending a court case. This is a costly proceeding, and the prospect of winning is slim; so, 
foreclosure usually follows. 


Los Angeles, we are told, is a city located in the “land of the free and the home of the brave”. . 


Last Saturday Night: We ventured into the gallery of the House of Representatives at ten o’clock, just 
to see how a Congress closes up shop for the season. For some time, about an hour, there was nothing 
doing, not even speeches intended for the folks back home. The Speaker mumbled something that did 
not disturb the newspaper-readers. It turned out to be a recess announcement. A quarter hour later, 
for some reason unknown to the gallery, the Members started strolling into the chamber. Then, over the 
loudspeaker we heard a Member offer a resolution. The clerk read it. A Gentleman from Georgia rosé 
to ask by what formula the Joint Committee had selected the projects for which appropriations had been 
made; he assured the Members that he was not pleading for the inclusion of his pet project, which had 
been eliminated, but was curious to know what yardstick the Committee had been using. A Gentleman 
from Pennsylvania jumped to the microphone to second the point of inquiry; his state, which he assured 
the House had contributed quite a bit to the national Treasury, needed a dam very badly and had been 
passed by; he wanted to know why. Other Representatives joined in the demand for a yardstick; ap- 
parently each of them had lost out on some project. 


The Member who had offered the resolution for the appropriations bill, in behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee, shouted, with gestures, that this was a compromise bill: “As you gentlemen know”, he added, 
“these things are always settled by compromise.” And his peroration, repeated several times, was: “I 
did not get one red cent out of this compromise.” . 


Being naive in our point of view, it seemed to us that the Members were like a pack of wolves 
quarrelling over their respective shares of a carcass. But then, we reflected, the taxpayers back home 
must be of like mind. Nothing more in the way of government can be expected so long as the flow 
of dollars into the Treasury continues unabated. We went home. 


Controls: Thanks to the string-pulling agility of Ellis Arnold, OPS Director, the Defense Production 
Act got through this last session of Congress. As every housewife knows, control laws never hold down 
the price of scarce commodities (see, potatoes), and certainly do not hold up prices of commodities that 


are in abundance. Many a retailer during the past year looked yearningly at the prices set by the OPS 
as he marked down his merchandise. 


Despite the uselessness and bankruptcy of OPS, the agency was continued, and with an appropria- 
tion of $70 million for 1952. Congressmen who voted for it were motivated by the fear of being labelled 
inflationists during this election year. Pressures of various kinds were brought to bear upon them by the 


“brains” of the agency, who were aiming not only to continue their jobs but also to use their positions 
for furthering their socialistic schemes. 


An instance of the way pressure was used on Congress comes to light. In 1951, Representative A. S. 
Herlong, Jr., of Florida, sponsored an amendment of the OPS bill which would permit each retailer to 








mark up his merchandise on the basis of prices prevailing in the pre-Korean period, May 25 to June 25, 
1950, The amendment was emasculated, and OPS, although lenient with other retailers, denied grocers 
the privilege of computing their own markups. 


_ So, when the bill came up for extension of the OPS this year, the grocers went to Mr. Herlong and 
asked him to reintroduce his original bill. He said he would. The grocers had the support of the auto. 
mobile dealers. Suddenly, on June 25th, Mr. Herlong told the grocers he would not introduce the amend- 
ment because, he said, he was afraid it would lead to increase in the price of food. However, it appears 
that Ellis Arnold had made a deal with the automobile dealers that would give them some relief from 
OPS nuisance — and it turns out that Mr. Herlong is an automobile dealer. 


We referred above to the motives of OPS “brains”. It is an open secret that men like Edward F, 
Phelps, Jr., Director of Price Operations (and a left-over from the notorious OPA), and Gardner Ackley, 
économic advisor to Arnall, are striving to have written into the law the profit-control concept which is 
basic in the economics taught in our colleges. This concept holds that prices must not be increased unless 
the industry, as a whole, is earning less than a certain percentage for a certain period. Thus, OPS says 


an industry must prove it is earning less than 85 per cent of its best years in the 1946-1949 period before 
a price increase will be allowed. 


This industry earnings standard has not yet been approved by Congress, but OPS takes it as gospel. 
By this standard, OPS can attempt to force industries, and individual firms, to absorb increased costs, 
including wage increases, without adjusting its prices. It is this power of life and death over industry 
that the bureaucrats are aiming for, and so long as they have jobs from which to operate they will con- 
tinue to strive for it. 


The Lesson of Katyn: On the same day that Senator McCarran reported the findings of the Senate 
Committee on the IPR, a special committee of the House reported its findings on the Katyn massacre. 


: ~ The Committee has assembled overwhelming judicial proof of what was known to all competent 
students, that the Russian NKVD murdered over 10,000 officers of the Polish army, and buried them in 
Katyn Forest and other mass graves. The Committee has made excellent use of its findings in relation 
to our present needs. It points out that American troops are now fighting the same enemy, and some 
4,000 missing American prisoners of war, and unknown numbers of Koreans, may have met the same 
fate. 

_. By this one act the Soviet leaders destroyed very nearly all the intellectual classes of Poland — the 

officers, engineers, chemists, the patriotic leaders of the next generation. This is “selective genocide” 
or “selective, discriminate and carefully planned murder intended to eliminate solely the leadership of 
& nation, yet keep the masses, the rank and file, alive for exploitation, for slavery or whatever purpose 
was in the minds of the murderers”, in the words of Representative Furcolo of Massachusetts. Is this, 
he asks, Russia’s pattern of conquest for other nations today? 


The Committee’s report is not complete. It does not enlarge on another body of evidence — the 
incontrovertible proof that Colonel John Van Vliet and Lt. Col. Donald B. Stewart gave full details of 
Russia’s guilt to General Bissell of G2 in 1945, and that all copies of the reports, and all references to 
the existence of them, have disappeared from the confidential files of State or Defense. 


‘The Committee has thus spared the Administration the embarrassment of explaining in an election 
year why many important documents unfavorable to Russia were destroyed by men high in the Adminis- 
tration. They recommend instead that the President submit the findings to the UN. But UN is subject 
to. Soviet veto. Do we need UN to help clean out of our Defense and State Departments the men who 
may hide crucial documents if we are at war with the Soviet Union? 


cas 
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THE CASE FOR “THOU SHALT NOT” 
| By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


NE OF THE MOST disastrous delusions of the Twentieth Century is that government 

is, by its nature, beneficent and omniscient and should, therefore, be omnicompetent. 

One finds this delusion cropping up under differing political and economic systems. 
As might be expected, the Communist governments of the Soviet Union, China and the 
east European satellites have achieved the most complete imaginable regimentation of 


the individual from the cradle to the grave. 


But the British Labor Government, without resorting to the brutality of the con- 
centration camp, established restraints on the liberty of the subject that would almost 
certainly have provoked riot and rebellion in the turbulent Elizabethan days. It was 
made illegal for a man to repair his house, or to build a house or add to a house with- 
out bureaucratic approval; or to keep more than a certain number of chickens unless 


he would sell eggs at a fixed price; or to sell a cup of milk to a stranger. 

Behind President Peron’s seizure of the great independent newspaper, La Prensa, 
and President Truman’s seizure of the steel industry, lies the same philosophic concep- 
tion: that government, in “emergencies”, has an inherent power to do just about any- 
thing it likes. 

It would be an instructive exercise to compare the constitutions of the Nineteenth 
Century, the classical age of genuine liberalism, with those of the Twentieth. The liberal 
constitutions of the earlier century invariably included a good many specific ‘“Don’ts”’, 
addressed both to the executive and legislative branches of the government. 

The Communist and Fascist constitutions of our time impose no real restrictions on 
what the State may do. They magnify the State into a greater and more formidable 
“leviathan” than the British political scientist Hobbes ever dreamed of. The Fascist and 
Nazi constitutions are now dust and ashes; but the implications of some provisions of 
the Soviet Constitution are significant. 

For instance, Soviet citizens have “the right to work . . . insured by the socialist 
organization of the national economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of 


Soviet society, the elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and the abolition of 
unemployment’. 
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But there is no guaranty that this work will not be performed under conditions 
that would have shocked Simon Legree, conditions of slave labor of the most ruthless 
exploiting type, with overwork and underfeeding assuring a high rate of mortality. 

The Soviet Constitution also assures freedom of speech, press, assembly and meet- 
ings and street processions and demonstrations. These “rights are insured by placing 
at the disposal of the working people and their organizations printing shops, supplies 
of paper, public buildings, the streets, means of communication and other material 
requisites for the exercise of these rights’. 

What these rights mean, in practice, are: that the people may say what the 
government wants them to say, read what the government wants them to read and 


march in the kind of demonstrations which the government wishes to see. 


— MANIA for positive and affirmative State action has obviously affected the framers 

of international declarations. Consider the handling of such simple issues as freedom 
of religion and freedom of press in the UN draft Covenant on Human Rights. Instead 
of clear, simple prohibitions, addressed to governments, against interfering with either, 
one gets such long-winded and suspiciously vague formulas as the following: 


“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or belief shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are pursuant to law and are reasonable and necessary to 


protect public safety, order, health or morals, or the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of other.” 


“The right to seek, receive and impart information and ideas carries with 
it special duties and responsibilities and may therefore be subject to certain 
penalties, liabilities and restrictions, but these shall be such only as are pro- 
vided by law and are necessary for the protection of national security, public 


order, safety, health or morals, or of the rights, freedoms and reputation of 
others.” 


It would be easy to suppress both freedom of religion and freedom of press by an 
astute use of these elastic clauses. 

The principal bogey of superficial minds today is “‘negativism’. But from the 
proclamation of the Ten Commandments to the shaping of the American Constitution, 
freedom and civilization have been fostered by uncompromising negatives, directed 
against undesirable forms of human conduct, as well as undesirable forms of government 
power. 

“Thou shalt not kill . . . Thou shalt not commit adultery . . . Thou shalt not steal 
. .. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor . . . Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s house . . . nor anything that is thy neighbor’s”. Very negative, no doubt. 
But very conducive to ordered freedom in a tribal society, or in a Twentieth Century 
society, for that matter. 
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The United States Constitution is also thickly studded with negatives as the following 
brief summary indicates: 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press .. . [What 
delightful clarity, brevity and simplicity, contrasted with the involved ambiguity of the 
UN draft Covenant!} ... Nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life and limb, nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just compensation . . . Excessive 


bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted.” 


HERE IS a noteworthy and significant absence, in the Constitution, of provision for 
T what would now be called the “positive” functions of the State. It probably never 
occurred to the Founding Fathers that a government should be a universal employment 
agency, or a provider of cheap housing, or a source of free dentures and spectacles, or a 
cornucopia of handouts. Many of them, notably Adams, Jefferson, Madison and Hamilton, 
were among the most learned men of their time. They possessed a familiarity with 
classical literature and history that is almost unknown among political leaders today. 
They were especially influenced by two of the most persuasive advocates of the system 


of a limited government with divided powers, Locke and Montesquieu. 


The men who framed the Constitution were convinced from reading and experience 
that far more is to be feared than expected from unlimited governmental power. They 
had led a revolution against a monarch, but they were well aware that mob rule could 


be as tyrannical, as destructive of true freedom, as the arbitrary power of a king. 


The gifted French political thinker and commentator on the institutions of the 
American Republic, Alexis de Tocqueville, belongs to a later age. But the American 
Constitution shows the irfluence of his keen perception that a majority, as well as a 
minority or an individual ruler, might and probably would be a tyrant, if vested with 
power unbalanced by any safeguards for individual rights. De Tocqueville’s thought 
on this subject in Democracy in America is so penetrating and so very applicable to modern 
experiments in totalitarian rule that it is worth quoting: 


“A majority taken collectively may be regarded as a being whose opinions 
and most frequently whose interests are opposed to those of another being, 
which is styled a minority. If it be admitted that a man, possessing absolute | 
power, may misuse that power by wronging his adversaries, why should a 
majority not be liable to the same reproach? Men are not apt to change their 








characters by agglomeration; nor does their patience in the presence of obstacles 
increase with the consciousness of their strength. And for these reasons I can 
never willingly invest any number of my fellow creatures with that unlimited 
authority which I should refuse to any one of them.” 


en TERM democracy was in very bad repute during the first years of the American 
‘Republic. And this was by no means a sign that the Founding Fathers were stuffy, 
class conscious, privileged aristocrats. For the French Revolution, especially in its Jacobin 
phase, was a vivid object lesson for the proposition that unliimted State power, even 
though this might be exercised in the name of the people, of “democracy”, could easily 
degenerate into a tyranny far more formidable and sanguinary than the sleepy, obsolete 
monarchy which had been overthrown. 


The ultimate guarantor of Robespierre’s absolutism was the guillotine, as the 
ultimate guarantor of Stalin’s absolutism is the bullet in the back of the head or the slow 
death of the concentration camp. The Founding Fathers, as one can recognize by rereading 
The Federalist and other papers of the time, understood that tyranny is a hydra-headed 
monster, that the popular tribune of the people today may be transformed into a ruthless 
dictator tomorrow. 

So they proceeded on a philosophic basis completely opposite to that of the French 
Jacobins of their own time and of Communists and other totalitarians in the present age. 
They created a government of specified and limited power, carefully spelled out in a 
written Constitution. They created three branches of government, each with separate 
functions, each designed to act as a check and balance on the other two. 

The proper functions of government, according to their conception, were to see to 
the administration of justice and the maintenance of order and free institutions and to 
attend to the defense of the country against foreign attack. They. did not offer the 
American people a bag of lollipops. They proceeded on the assumption that a people 
assured against government tyranny and meddling would achieve for themselves, by the 
sum of their individual efforts, a far higher national and personal standard of living 
than any State could ever give them. 

The brightness of the American dream has been dimmed by lapses into Statism 
during the last two decades. But the fruit of a national evolution shaped by a “‘negative” 
Constitution which gave the people not material benefits, but unrestricted opportunity to 
acquire these benefits for themselves, has been a standard of living so high that the 
American border has to be watched against would-be (gate-crashers). The fruit of the 
totalitarian constitutions where the government is supposed to do everything for the people 

(and does a great many things to the people) is the frontier that has to be guarded with 
troops and police, bloodhounds and barbed wire, not against those who want to come 
in but against those who want to get out. 
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